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— — — — She whose smile 

Should only make the loveliness of home ; 

Who seeks support and shelter from man’s heart, 
And pays it with affection quiet, deep. 

One evening Edward Langdon returned from his business 
wearied and harassed in mind and body by the daily increas- 
ing difficulties that hung like a storm-cloud over all persons 
engaged in trade. Stoppages had occurred and were still 
occurring in houses hitherto supposed to stand so firm as to 
defy all times, however unfavorable. Merchants met as 
usual, it is true, “on ’change,” but the bustling activity that 
formerly characterized such meetings, was changed for sus- 
picious whisperings and anxious looks. Confidence between 
man and man was shaken, and nothing was heard but the 
ery of “hard times,” “hard times.” Edward returned home 
upon the evening alladed to, his spirits more than usually 
depressed, which not even the happy home that welcomed 
him, the affectionate smiles of his wife or the joyfal voices 
of his children could raise. Ellen, with the quick eye of af- 
fection, detected the change in her husband, but waited pa- 
tiently till the little ones had gone to bed, and then addressed 
him — 

“ What ails my husband, to-night ; 
make him so dail?” 

“ Ellen, have you courage to bear a reverse of fortune rs 

“ T have courage to bear any thing, with and for you.” 

“God bless you, dear one! but you ner little of the bit- 
ter reality of poverty.” 

“My husband forgets that it was his generous love that 
rescued me from poverty.” 

‘‘ Not such poverty, Ellen, as I fear you must now learn 


to bear. You have never wanted the comforts and even 
elegancies of life. You have never lived without a ser- 
vant.” 


“ Bat I can, Edward. Whenever you tell me that it is 
necessary, you shall see that I can live without a servant. 
Have no fear for me; you know not how bravely [ can work. 
Do but explain your difficulties to me ; let me know all the 
evil that you dread; keep back nothing. It is a mistaken 
kindness which leads a man, from fear of giving pain to his 
wife, to conceal from her the state of his affairs; or from a 
want of confidence in her strength of mind, to allow her to con- 
tinue in a course of thoughtless extravagance, which hastens 
the evils he would conceal. Many failures might be avoided, 
if men would but be more communicative to their wives, 
and not keep every thing locked within their own bosoms, 
because ‘women don’t understand such things.’ They can 
learn to understand them, at any rate; and men would find 
their advantage in instracting them. A true-hearted woman 
cannot but feel interested in what concerns her husband. 
She will gratefally receive his confidence, and if she do not 
at first understand the technicalities of business, she will 
have an incentive to learn, that she may advise with her 
husband upon what equally concerns both. Open your 
heart to me, Edward; tell me all your troubles, and you 
shall see how, woman though I be, I will meet them un- 
flinchingly.” 

4 Why, Ellen, you are really eloquent. You shall know 
all. I will never keep any thing from you. There is a 
rumor abroad of an extensive failure in the city, which, if 
it prove true, will be inevitably followed by many others. 
I know that in that case Henry’s rvin is certain, and my 
business is so connected with his, that mine must shortly 
follow. My only hope now is that the report may prove 
false.” 
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“ Can nothing be done? cannot the warning you have re- 
ceived be turned to account?” 

“No, nothing can be done, unless I could raise a sum of 
money sufficient to answer all the demands which will be 
immediately made upon me; and at the present crisis that is 
impossible.” 

“We can at least reduce our household expenses, and be 
prepared for the worst.” 

“Well, you understand about that better than I do: I 
leave it all to your judgment.” 

What a blessing is a good wife! well may she be called a 
crown to her husband. Edward’s heart seemed lightened of 
half its burden, after his conversation with Ellen. A good 
night’s rest restored his usual spirits and decision of charac- 
ter. He left his home in the morning, his mind nerved to 
meet the difficulties that threatened him, and to overcome or 
bear them manfully. Well for him that he was so prepared, 
for he had trials to encounter that called for all the firmness 
of which he was master. The report of the preceding day 
was too soon confirmed. The distress which ensued may be 
imagined. Hundreds, whose prospects a few months before 
had been bright, were involved in utter ruin. Henry’s fail- 
ure, as Edward had anticipated, soon followed, and his own 
came quickly after. So far the situation of the brothers was 
similar, their fortunes lost, their prospects darkened ; a like 
gloomy fate seemed to hold them in thrall. But in Edward’s 
heart there was a joy unknown to that of his brother, in the 
thought of his wife, his Ellen, who in weal or wo he knew 
would ever smile his welcome home. Of her love, her sym- 
pathy he was certain. Of her cheerful resignation to what- 

fortune awaited them he was equally certain, and this 
assurance kept alive hope in his soul. Already his fancy 
was sketching plans for the future, when his brother entered, 
his pale and haggard looks proclaiming the warfare within. 
He spoke as he entered. 

“0, Edward, this is dreadful! what are we do?” 

“Do? why, as other men do who are similarly situated. 
We have the consolation of knowing that no dishonor at- 
taches to our name. We are unfortunate, but let us not des- 
pair; brighter days will come.” 

“ But our families, Edward ; what will become of them?” 

“ Why, Henry, this is unlike you. Are our families the 
only ones who, amid this general distress, experience a reverse 
of fortune? Are we and ours the only sufferers? Cheer up, 
my brother; we are young, with health and strength unim- 
paired ; we must, as the song says, ‘try again.’ ” 

“ How can you, Edward, talk so calmly upon such a sub- 
ject? I thought you loved your family.” 

“ And doI not love them? For my children, I would peril 
my life; and my wife, my beautiful, devoted Ellen! Henry, 
if you knew the consolation she has afforded me during these 
trying times, —the firmness, the fortitude she has displayed, 
when, with a faltering tongue, I have told her my fears, — 
her generous self-denials! If you knew my wife, you would 
not ask if I loved her.” 

“ How then can you speak so calmly of distress beneath 
which she may sink?” 

“ Because I know that she will not sink beneath it. J 
have unbounded confidence in her. You will see how she 
will meet the distress of which you speak. Thoughts of her 
children’s blighted prospects, may for a moment cause her 
lip to tremble, and a tear to dim her eye, but it will be only 
for a moment that she will allow regret for the past to hinder 
her exertions for the future. Come, let us go home.” 

“T cannot gohome. Would that I could feel the same 
confidence in Amelia, that you do in your wife. I dread 
seeing her. I dread the burst of grief that will follow the 
announcement of our misfortune. I cannot gohome. I can- 
not bear her reproaches.” 

“ Reproaches! surely, Henry, you do your wife injustice. 
She cannot reproach you Yor misfortunes which you had no 

power toavert. She cannot be so unjust, so unfeeling.” 


“JT don’t know that it could be called unjust. 
Amelia had a handsome fortune from her father. 
natural that she should feel the loss.” 

“Undoubtedly she must feel it, but she must also feel that 
it is as great to you as to herself. Moreover, no blame at- 
taches to you.” 

Edward's representations were in vain ; he could not pre- 
vail upon his brother to go home, until! he offered to accom- 
pany him, and break the intelligence to Amelia. I will not 
attempt to describe the scene that followed her becoming ac- 
quainted with her husband’s failure and loss of property. 
She absolutely raved, accused him of swindling, of robbing 
her ; called upon him to restore her fortune, to give her back 
her situation in society ; declared that she would not live to 
be scorned and mocked at by her former friends. Henry at 
first endeavored to calm her, to represent to her his own in- 
nocence. She would not listen to him, and finally, wearied 
and despairing, he seated himself, and bore in silence the 
vituperation with which she loaded him. 

Edward turned in pity and disgust from the scene, and 
hastened to hisown home. There all was peace, Though 
the whole world was dark and the horizon biack with gath- 
ering clouds, there shone within his quiet home the undying 
light of affection. 

Ellen had heard the bad news before he arrived, and was 
prepared to soothe and comfort him. She was not insensible 
to the extent of their misfortunes, nor to the trials that await- 
ed them, but she had been early taught to bow her head in 
uncomplaining resignation to whatever her heavenly Father 
sent. The lessons learned from the lips and practice of a 
tenderly beloved mother, were not forgotten in the hour of 
trial. She thought of Ker children deprived of the advantage 
which wealth procures, and she wept. Then came thoughis 
of her husband, of his disappointed hopes, of the disgrace 
which she feared his quick sense of honor would attach to 
his failure, how mach he would need support and comfort ; 
and she kneeled at the footstool of her God and prayed for 
strength, not only to bear her own trials, but to alleviate 
those of her husband. As she prayed, a calm fell upon her 
heart, and the remembrance of many blessings still merci- 
fally spared to them arose before her; and the prayer com- 
menced in supplication was ended in thanks and praise. 

She sought her children, and went with them to the little 
parlor, where, at evening Edward was accustomed to find 
his family. She arranged the room to give it its ordinary 
appearance, drew up her work-table to the fire, as if she had 
been employed as usual, and then joined the sports of her 
children. 

Ellen was thas employed, when Edward entered. Fora 
moment he had hesitated before opening the door. He heard 
the merry voices of his little ones, and the sweet tones of his 
wife. They were happy, and he must mar their happiness. 
His thoughts were becoming internally painful, when his 
oldest child asked his mother, “ what father staid away so 
late for?”? The answer determined him. “ Your father, 
my child, will soon come, I hope. I cannot think why he 
stays so late ;” then continuing, as if to herself, “ He surely 
does not doubt me ; he cannot fear to tell me what has hap- 
pened. I trust his confidence in me is not weakened.” Ed- 
ward now opened the door, and she rose to meet him. “I 
am so glad you have come home,” she said; “I know all, 
and am ready to redeem my promise, to bear unflinchingly 
any reverse of fortune for and with you. I have already 
given the servants warning. Poor things! I felt more for 
them at that moment than for myself. They all begged 
that if I ever required them again, they might come back. [I 
promised what they asked, but at the same time toid them 
I had no idea that I should ever be in a situation to take 
them again. You shall see what a nice housewife I shall 
make.” 

The husband couid not speak; a silent pressure of the 
hand he held in his, was the only answer. 
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|that possessed its banks. For the messengers, who an- 
nounced the subjection of the Iroquois, a magnificent festi- 
val was prepared of hominy, and fish, and the choicest 
viands from the prairies. 

“ After six days’ delay, and invitations to new visits, the 
‘chieftain of the tribe, with hundreds of warriors, attended 
‘the strangers to their canoes; and, selecting a peace-pipe 
embellished with the head and neck of brilliant birds, and 
all feathered over with plumage of various hues, they hung 
‘round Marquette the mysterious arbiter of peace and war, 
ithe sacred calumet, a safeguard among the nations. 

“The little group proceeded onwards. ‘I did not fear 
death,’ says Marquette; ‘I should have esteemed it the 
|greatest happiness to have died for the glory of God.’ They 
'passed the perpendicular rocks, which wore the appearance 
lof monsters ; they heard at a distance the noise of the waters 
‘of the Missouri, known to them by the Algonquin name of 
Pekitanoni; and, when they came to the most beautiful con- 
‘fluence of waters in the world, — where the swifter Missouri 
irashes like a conqueror into the calmer Mississippi, drag- 
iging it, as it were, hastily to the sea,—the good Marquette 
‘resolved in his heart, anticipating Lewis and Clarke, one day 
lto ascend the mighty river to its source ; to cross the ridge 
that divides the oceans, -and, descending a westerly flowing 
stream, to publish the gospel to all the people of this New 
| World. 

“In a little less than forty leagues, the canoes floated past 
ithe Ohio, which was then, and long afterwards, called the 
|Wabash. Its banks were tenanted by numerous villages of 
the peaceful Shawnees, who quailed under the incursions of 


PHivestve Pictures. 
THE FARMER, 


Tue farmer sat in his easy chair, 
Smoking his pipe of clay, 
While his hale otd wife, with busy care, 
Was clearing the dinner away. 
A sweet little girl, with fine blue eyes, 
On her grand-pa’s knee was catching flies. 











The old man placed his hand on her head, 
With a tear on his wrinkled face, 
He thought how often her mother dead 
Had sat in the same, same place. 
As the tear stole down from his half-shut eye, 
** Don’t smoke,”’ said the child, ‘‘ how it makes you cry.” 







The house-dog lay stretched out on the floor, 
Where the sun, after noon, used to steal ; 
The busy old wife by the open door, 
Was turning the spinning wheel — 
And the, old brass clock on the mantletree 
Had plocded along to almost three ; — 


Still the farmer sat in his easy chair, 
While close to his heaving breast, 
The moistened brow and the head so fair, 
Of his sweet grand-child were prest! 
His head, bent down, on her soft bair lay — 
Fast asi¢ep were they both on that summer-day ! 


Barlp avoenturers. 








DISCOVERY OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
BY MARQUETTE AND HIS COMPANIONS. 
“In 1673, on the 10th day of June, the meek, single-hearted, ||the Iroquois. 

unpretending, illustrious Marquette, with Joliet for his asso-| «The thick canes begin to appear, so close and strong, that 
ciate, five Frenchmen as his companions, and two Algon-||the buffalo could not break through them; the insects be- 
quins as guides, lifted their two canoes on their backs, and |\come intolerable; as a shelter against the suns of July, the 
walked across the narrow portage that divides the Fox/||sails are folded intoan awning. The prairies vanish ; thick 
River from the Wisconsin. They reach the water-shed ; |/forests of whitewood, admirable for their vastness and height, 
uttering a special prayer to the immaculate Virgin, they ||crowd even to the skirts of the pebbly shore. It is also ob- 


leave the streams that, flowing onwards, could have borne served, that, in the land of the Chickasas, the Indians have 


their greetings to the castle of Quebec ; — already they stand | 
by the Wisconsin. ‘The guides returned,’ says the gentle! 
Marquette, ‘leaving us alone, in this unknown land, in the! 
hands of Providence.’ France and Christianity stood in the} 
valley of the Mississippi. Embarking on the broad Wis-||days of De Soto. ‘Now,’ thought Marquette, ‘we musty 
consin, the discoverers, as they sailed west, went solitarily evens ask the aid of the Virgin.’ Armed with bows and 
down the stream, between the alternate prairies and hill-|;arrows, with clubs, axes, and bucklers, amidst continual 
sides, beholding neither man nor the wonted beasts of the!|whoops, the natives, bent on war, embark in vast canoes 
forest: no sound broke the appalling silence, but the ripple || made out of the trunks of hollow trees; but, at the sight of 
of their canoe, and the lowing of the buffalo. In seven days, | the mysterious peace-pipe held aloft, God touched the hearts 
‘they entered happily the Great River, with a joy that could||of the old men, who checked the impetuosity of the young ; 
not be expressed ;’ and the two birch-bark canoes, raising ||and, throwing their bows and quivers into the canoes, as a 
their happy sails under new skies and to unknown need token of peace, they prepared a hospitable welcome. 
floated gently down the calm magnificence of the ocean | ‘ The next day, a long wooden canoe, containing ten men, 
Stream, over the broad, clear sand-bars, the resort of innu-|/escorted the discoverers, for eight or ten leagues, to the vil- 
merable waterfowl, —gliding past islands that swelled from ||lage of Akansea, the limit of their voyage. They had left 
the bosom of the stream, with their tufis of massive thickets, the region of the Algonquins, and, in the midst of the Sioux 
and between the wide plains of Illinois and Iowa, all gar-||and Chickasas, could speak only by an interpreter. A half 
landed as they were with majestic forests, or checkered by jleague above Akansea, they were met by two boats, in one 
island grove and the open vastness of the prairie. wa which stood the commander, holding in his hand the 
“ About sixty leagues below the mouth of the Wisconsin, |/peace-pipe, and singing as he drew near. After offering the 
the western bank of the Mississippi bore on its sands the|jpipe, he gave bread of maize. The wealth of his tribe con- 
trail of men; a little foot-path was discerned leading into a| sisted in buffalo skins ; their weapons were axes of steel, — 
beautiful prairie ; and, leaving the canoes, Joliet and Mar- a proof of commerce with Europeans. 
quette resolved alone to brave a meeting with the savages.|| “Thus had our travellers descended below the entrance 
After walking six miles, they beheld a village on the banks||of the Arkansas, to the genial climes that have almost no 


{ 
of a river, and two others on a slope, at a distance of a mile prveee but rains, beyond the bound of the Huron and Algon- 
and a half from the first. The river was the Mou-in-gou-e- | 


\\quin languages, to the vicinity of the Gulf of Mexico, and to 
na, or Moingona, of which we have corrapted the name into|liribes of Indians that had obtained European arms by traffic 
Des Moines. Marquette and Joliet were the first white men|/with Spaniards or with Virginia. : 

who trod the soil of Iowa. Commending themselves to God,|! “So, having spoken of God, and the mysteries of the 
they uttered a loud cry. The Indians hear; four old men|/Catholic faith; having become certain that the Father of 
advance slowly to meet them, bearing the peace-pipe bril-|/Rivers went not to the ocean east of Florida, nor yet to the 
liant with many-colored plumes. ‘We are Illinois,’ said ||Gulf of California, Marquette and Joliet left Akansea, and 
they ; that is, when translated, ‘We are men ;’ and they|\ascended the Mississippi. 

offered the calumet. An aged chief received them at his!} ‘At the thirty-eighth degree of latitude, they entered the 
cabin with upraised hands, exclaiming, ‘ How beautiful is||River Iilincis, and discovered a country without its paragon 
the sun, Frencliman, when thou comest to visit us! Our||for the fertility of its beautiful prairies, covered with buffaloes 
whole village awaits thee; thou shalt enter in peace into al! and stags, — for the loveliness of its rivulets, and the prodigal 
our dwellings.” And the pilgrims were followed by the de- abundance of wild duck and swans, and a of species of par- 
vouring gaze of an astonished crowd. rots and wild turkeys. The tribe of Illinois, that tenanted its 

| 





guns. 

‘“‘ Near the latitude of thirty-three degrees, on the western 
bank of the Mississippi, stood the village of Mitchigamea, 
in a region that had not been visited by Europeans since the 
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“ Atthe great council, Marquette published to them the! 


one true God, their Creator. He spoke, also, of the great||One of their chiefs, with their young men, conducted the 
captain of the French, the Governor of Canada, who had} 
chastised the Five Nations and commanded peace ; and he| 
questioned them respecting the Mississippi and the tribes!! 


party, by way of Chicago, to Lake Michigan; and, before 
the end of September, all were safe in Green Bay. 













































which the fame, through Talon, quickened the ambition of 
Colbert ; the unaspiring Marquette remained to preach the 
gospel to the Miamis, who dwelt in the north of Illinois, 
round Chicago. Two years afterwards, sailing from Chicago 
to Mackinaw, he entered a little river in Michigan. Erect- 
ing an altar, he said mass after the rites of the Catholic 
church ; then, begging the men who conducted his canoe to 
leave’ him alone for a half hour, 
* in the darkling wood, 

Amidst the cool and silence, he knelt down, 

And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 

And supplication.’ 
At the end of the half hour, they went to seek him, and he 
was nomore. The good missionary, discoverer of a world, 
had fallen asleep on the margin of the stream that bears his 
name. Near its mouth, the canoemen dug his grave in the 
sand. Ever afler, the forest rangers, if in danger on Lake 
Michigan, would invoke his name. The people of the west 
will build his monument.” — Bancroft’s History. 


gyrcerpta, Grave and Ean. 


An Arotocgy.— When John Clerk (Lord Eldon) was at 
the bar, he was remarked for the sang froid with which he 
treated the Judges. On one occasion, a junior counsel, on 
hearing their lordships give judgment against his client, ex- 
claimed that “he was surprised at such a decision!’”’ This 
was construed into contempt of court, and he was ordered to 
attend at the bar the next morning. Fearful of the conse- 
quences, he consulted his friend John Clerk, who told him to 
be perfectly at ease, for he would apologize for him in a way 
that would avert any unpleasant result. Accordingly when 
the name of the delinquent was called, John rose and coolly 
addressed the assembled tribunal: ‘I am very sorry, my 
lords, that my young friend has so far forgot himself as to 
treat your bench with disrespect ; he is exceedingly penitent, 
and you will kindly ascribe his unintentional insult to his 
ignorance. You must see at once that it did originate in that. 
He said he was surprised at the decision of your lordships ! 
Now, if he had not been very ignorant of what takes place 
in this court every day —had he known you but half as long 
as I have done,he would not be surprised at any thing you did.” 


™ 











Youne Men.— Most young men consider it a great mis- 
fortune to be poor, or not to have capital enough to establish 
themselves, at their outset in life, in good business. This is 
a mistaken notidn. So far from poverty being a misfortune 
to them, if we may judge from what we every day behold, it 
is really a blessing ; the chance is more than ten to one who 
starts with plenty of money. Let any one look back twenty 
years, and see who commenced business at that time with 
abundant means, and trace them down to the present day — 
how many of these now boast of wealth and standing? On 
the contrary, how many have become poor, lost their places 
in society, and are passed by their own boon companions, 
with a look which painfully says, I know you not! 





Jocx’s Wir.—A Scotch farmer's wife called to her cow- 
herd—“ Jock, come in to your parritch, or the flees ’Il a’ 
drown in the milk ;” to which the urchin roguishly replied, 
«“ There’s nae fear; they may wade through’t.” His mis- 
tress’ indignant at this aspersion on her liberality, exclaimed, 
«“ What, ye loon, that’s saying ye dinna get enough.” “Ou 
ay,” said Jock, “there’s aye enough for the parritch.” 





“Tus high living may seem pretty nice to people not ac- 
quainted withit,” says uncle Jo; “but,” continued he, “ when 
in New York I tried it, and pesky little pleasure was there in 
it; and I lived among the nicest, but hang me if I didn’t ee’na- 
most tire out before I got to the seventh story to gu to bed.” 





Criticisms. — An author, severely criticized in the Edin- 
burgh Review, in a furious passion said to a friend, that 
“he desired of all things to write down that journal.” 
“Then write in it,” was the consolatory response of his friend. 





To Detinquent Susscrisers. — Benjamin Franklin says: 
« Printers’ accounts, though small, are a very good index of 
character. Let me look over my books, and I will tell you 


banks, entreated Marquette to come and reside among them.||the character of every person whose name is there.” 





TaLLeyRanp was of opinion that it was not very difficult to 
win women, bat that the problem was how to get rid of them 


“ Joliet returned to Quebec to announce the discovery, ofjiafterwards. He was a wicked old wretch. 
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PAiscell Antes. blockaded, is on the main land opposite the island of Tchu-||that of the whole distance from Boston to St. Louis — about 

san, and an important commercial port. twelve hundred and seventy-five miles, that from Boston to 

The policy of the English, evinced by their releasing the|/near the southern line of Michigan, six hundred and sixty- 

HOW TO LIVE. junks to the natives, is evidently to engage their good will||three miles, being more than half the whole distance, and 

In the year 1695, a Piedmontese, who styled himself Count/| by representing the war as against the government only. —|/embracing two-thirds of the expense, will be completed next 

Caraffa, came to Vienna, and privately waited on the prime|| Philadelphia North American. year. The remainder, it is said, will be put under contract 
minister, pretending he was sent by the Duke of Savoy on a RS se soon as the necessary funds can be raised. 

very important affair, which they two were to negotiate ODDITIES OF AN OLD SCOTCH CLERGYMAN. 


without the privacy of the French court: at the same time|} Tue late Mr. Sheriff, a dissenting minister in Kirkaldy, Recarn ror Cuaracrer arren Deatu.—Sergeant Weir, 
he produced his credentials, in which the duke’s seal and|| was a very worthy man, but exceedingly eccentric, and took|/of the Scots Greys, was pay-sergeant of his troop, and, as 
signature were exactly imitated. He met with a very fa-|/the liberty of saying and doing many odd things. The story|/such, might have been excused serving in action, but on 
vorable reception, and without affecting any privacy, tovk|/is well known of his having gone down to the sands on the|/such a day as the battle of Waterloo, he requested to be 
upon him the title of Envoy Extraordinary from the Court)|sea-shore, to pray that a wind might spring up to drive the |/allowed to charge with the regiment. In one of the charges 
of Savoy. He had several conferences with the imperial/|invading sqaadron of Paul Jones back from the Firth of|/he fell, mortally wounded, and was left on the field. Cor- 
council, and made so great a figure in the most distinguished|| Forth to the ocean, and which wind actually did arise, and|/poral Scott, of the same regiment, who lost a leg, asserts 
assemblies, that once, at a private concert at court, the cap-|| effected the desired purpose. Like other old fashioned cler-|/that when the field was searched for the wounded and slain, 
tain of the guard denying him admittance, he demanded|/gymen of his day, he occasionally rebuked members of his||the body of Sergeant Weir was found with his name written 
satisfaction in his master’s name, and the officer was obliged|| congregation by name from the pulpit, and put them to the/|on his forehead, with his own hand, dipped in his own blood ! 
to ask his pardon. His first care was to ingratiate himself) blush. On one occasion, when a person seemed to be some-/|/This, his comrades said, he was supposed to have done that 
with the Jesuits, who at that time bore a great sway at court ;|| what ostentatious in standing up in his pew, in order to show ||his body might be found and known, and that it might not 
and in order to do this he wens to visit their church, which|| off a new piece of dress, Mr. Sheriff stopped in the midst of|/be imagined he had disappeared with the money of the 
remaining unfinished, as they pretended, from the low cir-||his sermon and said, ‘Ou ay, Johnnie, we a’ see that you ||troop. — Guide of Knomledge. 

cumstances of the society, he asked them how much would/| have got a braw new pair o’ breeks ; so just sit doun, and 
complete it. An estimate to the amount of two thousand|/we’ll look at them when the kirk scaills.” What Johnnie’s|| Someruine Cortovs.—Clipping a new quill editorial yes- 
louis-d’ors being laid before him, Caraffa assured them of|| feelings were may be easily imagined. As Kirkaldy is a/|terday, we found in the midst of it, closely embedded in and 
his constant attachment to their order; that he had gladly||considerable seat of the linen manufacture, many of Mr.|/incorporated with the pulp of the quill, a long, large, black 
embraced such a public opportunity of showing his esteem || Sheriff’s hearers were weavers. One of these having a child ||looking need/e, encrusted with rust. This set us to ponder- 
for them, and that they might immediately proceed to finish-|!to be baptized in the church, took a slip of paper on which||ing incontinently how the needle could have found such an 
ing their church. In consequence of his promise he sent|/he had before written the set of a check web he was going ||abiding place ? 

that very day the two thousand louis-d’ors, at which sum the/|to begin, and put the name of the child on the other side of 
charge had been computed. He was very sensible that this||it, to hand up to the minister. Unlackily Mr. Sheriff turned 
was a part he could not long act without being detected ;||up the wrong side of the paper, and looking a little at it, he|/ One only natural inference remained — which was that 
and that this piece of generosity might not be at his own||said aloud, “ Ay, ay, six threads of blue and four of white; ithe gander or goose which was the original proprietor or 
expense, he invited a great number of ladies of the first rank|/that’s the drollest name that I ever heard. We'll pray a/|proprietress of the quill, had swallowed it ; that it gradually 
to supper and a ball. Every one of the guests had promised little till John recollects himself.” John immediately whis-|| worked itself forth from the maw through the skin, and in- 
to be there ; but he complained to them all of the ill returns||pered the minister to give him back the paper, when he|/corporated itself with one of the pin-feathers, and thus the 
made to his civilities, adding that he had been often disap-|/showed him the other side with the name upon it, and all|'quill grew to maturity with the needle within. 

pointed, as the ladies made no scruple of breaking their|| was set to rights. Our first impression was to endow a museum with this 
words on such occasions, and in a jocular way insisted on a jamazing production ; but we have conciuded to retain it, for 
pledge from every lady for her appearance at the time ap- the examination of any of the “gentle public” who may 
pointed. One gave him a ring, another a pearl necklace, aj} Tuts animal, now to be naturalized in Britain, is of the llama |'choose to call at our office to behold it, in pairs or singly. — 
third a pair of ear-rings, a fourth a gold watch, and several//tribe—a native of the Cordilleras, or mountain district of|| Philadelphia Gazette. 

such trinkets, to the amount of twelve thousand dollars.||Perua—very valuable for its wool, importations of which T apeniaaegpenysbarnienntnannsasiionieaiin 
On the evening appointed not one of the guests was missing ;||have already taken place to the amount of 3,000,000 Ibs. It|/ Swirrness or Biros.— A German paper, speaking of the 
but it may easily be conceived what a damp it struck upon|/is used as deer in the parks of the Spanish grandees in Peru, |/swiftness of various birds, says, “ A vulture can fly at the 
the whole assembly, when it was at last found that the gay | and its flesh is equal to any venison ; some are white, others|jrate of 150 miles an hour. Observations made on the coast 






















































The thing was neither rich nor rare — 
The wonder was how — how came it there? 


THE ALPACA. 


Piedmontese was a sharper, and had disapp@ared. Nor had|| brown or mottled. Patterns of manufactures from their wool, ||Labrador convinced Major Cartwright that wild geese could 
the Jesuits any great reason to applaud themselves on the/|as fine as silk, have been exhibited at the Glasgow model and ||travel at the rate of 90 miles an hour. The common crow 
success of their dissimulation, for a few days before his de-|| manufacturing rooms. From the Alpaca living under the|/can fly 25 miles, and swallows, according to Spallangain, 
parture, the pretended count, putting on an air of deep con-|/line of perpetual snow, it proves that a cold climate is con-|/92 miles an hour. It is said that a falcon was discovered 
cern, placed himself in the way of the emperor’s confessor, || genial to them even in winter. The Alpaca lives on “zeho,’’|/at Malta 24 hours after the departure of Henri IV. from Fon- 
who inquired into the cause of his apparent melancholy.||a kind of withered grass, which grows on all mountains above |jtainbleau. If true, this bird must have flown for 24 hours 
He intrusted him with an important secret, that he was short/!a certain altitude, proving that they will exist where sheep|jat the rate of 57 miles an hour, not allowing him to rest a 
of money at a juncture when eight thousands louis-d’ors|| will not. Supplies of the animal were at Glasgow for sale ||moment during the whole time.” 

were immediately wanted for his master’s affairs, to be dis-||during the late meeting of the British association, and we 
tributed at the imperial court. The Jesuits, to whom he/|believe Lord Breadalbane bought some to try on his estate|} Comparison or Savage anv Civitizep Lire. — Coming from 
had given a recent instance of his liberality by so large a do-||at Taymooth. There were also samples of the raw Alpaca|ian almost deserted country, we were struck with the bustle 
nation, immediately furnished him with the sum he wanted, || silky wool, assorted black, (without dye,) white, red, brown, |/of a town (Augsturn) with only six thousand inhabitants. 
and with this acquisition and the ladies’ pledges, he thought|| foxy, gray, mottled, &c. Specimens of different kinds, man-||We admired the conveniences with which commerce and 
he had carried his jests far enough, and very prudently|/ufactured from Alpaca, in imitation of silk, some as black|/industry furnished civilized life. Hymble dwellings ap- 
withdrew from Vienna. as jet, (without dye,) others white, colored-dyed, and wove ||peared to us magnificent; and every person with whom we 
in a great variety of figures, can be manufactured at one-||conversed seemed to bé endowed with superior intelligence. 
third the price of silk, and is said by the manufacturer to be||Long privations give a value to the smallest enjoyments ; 
three times more valuable than Scotch wool. and I cannot express the pleasure with which we saw, for 

It is from the wool of this animal that the fabrics called ||the first time, wheaten bread on the governor’s table. 

Alpaca cloths are made. They have a high silky lustre, and 
combine the qualities of both silk and worsted stuffs. 





THE CHINESE WAR. 
Tue first important step taken by the English in the con- 
duct of this unrighteous war, is abundantly marked with 
their usual tact. An inspection of the map of China shows 
the position of the island of Tchusan or Tchoosan, called 
Chusan in the papers, to be one of the greatest importance 
for their operations. It is the key to the entrance of the 
Yellow Sea, and corresponds in the advantages of its situa- 
tion with Gibraltar, Ceylon, Singapore, Cape of Good Hope, 
Halifax and various other points upon which this ambitious 
nation has heretofore seized with singular forecast. We 
venture to predict that, war or peace with China, Tchusan 
will be hereafter numbered among British possessions. 
The island is about forty miles in length by twenty in 
breadth, highly cultivated, with several canals, and tine 
harbors. There are a great number of small islands in the 





Two singular literary societies have been established in 

London. One of them is for the publication of standard 
SPLENDID ENTERPRIZE. works on Oriental Literature in Syriac, Arabic, Persian, 

ProsaBiy a more magnificent project has never been con-|/Sanscrit, &c. The other is the Percy Society, and is formed 
ceived on the American continent, than that of the railroad |/for publishing old Ballads, Plays, écc. 
communication between Boston and St. Louis—an enter- 
prize which, when completed, will throw open to the citizens|| Messrs. Rogers, the celebrated cutlers of England, have a 
of this commonwealth the rich and exuberant resources of/||knife, with no less than 1840 blades of every variety of shape 
the great western country to an extent, and with a prospect |/and size that has ever been in use, and is held at the price 
of increasing wealth and importance, almost exceeding the |/of 250 guineas. 
powers of calculation. The prospect of accomplishing so 
vast an undertaking, at even a remote period of time, could|} Count Rumford, by boring a cannon in water, so heated 
group under the general name of the Tchusan Group, among/|not fail to excite in our citizens a very high degree of inter-/|it by friction, that the water boiled, and he actually cooked 
which is the celebrated Pootoo, the island of monks andjlest; but the subject becomes immensely more important to|/a piece of beef in it. 


temples, having, it is said, about three thousand of the former||them, in view of the great progress that has already been : 
and four hundred of the latter. The channels between the ve in the work, and of the certainty that it will, within a|} David Hume declared he would rather possess a cheerful 














islands are filled with vessels, the position being the nataral|| very few years at most, be terminated. disposition, inclining always to look on the bright side, than 
entrepot of the commerce of those seas. Ning-po which is\{ We learn that the whole line of the road is chartered—i!with a gloomy mind, to be master of ten thousand a year. 
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SPIRITUAL MELODIES,----NO. III. 


SHEPARD. 


otherwise, he most generally is at fault. 
Take a few examples. Before marriage a young man 





BY 18aac Ff. 





On! why cast down, my soul ? 
Oh! why such deep despair? 

Thou canst thy grief control, 
And refuge find in prayer. 


Thy heavenly Father hears ; 
His promise liveth stil! ; 

He loves the contrite tears 
Of those who do his will. 


again to some place of amusement, and leave her to toil on 
jalone, uncheered and unhappy. How often it happens that 


Hope thou in God! for yet 

Thy lips shall swell his praise ; 
No sun at eve e’er set, 

But morn gave back its rays. 





I’ve heard the strong wind roar 

' Howling across the deep, 

And felt the rock-bound shore 
‘Tremble beneath its sweep! 


finding husband. 


But dark clouds passed away, right to share in the enjoyments even of the fireside. 


Wild storms were lulled to rest, 
And heaven's rich beauty lay 
Enshrined in ocean’s breast. 


wife was when you took her, not from compulsion, but from 
your own choice ; a choice, based, probably, on what you 
then considered her superiority to all others. She was young; 
perhaps the idol of a happy home; she was gay and blithe as 
the lark, and the brothers and sisters at ber father’s fireside 
cherished her as an object of endearment. 
join her destiny with yours; to make your home happy, and 


So shaii the storms of woe 
Be lulled by contrite prayer ; 
Who at the cross bend low, 
Find Heaven reflected there. 


Then upward look, my soul, 
There gleams a star of love ; 

The dark clouds backward roll, 
And all is bright above. 


Atlectiows. 


ty devise, to meet your wishes and to lighten the burthens 
||which might press upon you in your pilgrimage. 
| course, had her expectations too. She could not entertain 











‘4 Sep fr) of reciprocation on your part, and she did expect you would 

A CHAPTER FOR YOUNG HUSBANDS. after marriage perform those kind offices of which you were 
Watkine the other day with a valued friend who had been || so lavish in the days of betrothment. She became your wife! 
confined a week or two by sickness to his room, he remarked|| left her own home for yours; burst asunder, as it were, the 
that a husband might learn a good lesson by being confined || bands of love which had bound her to her father’s fireside, 
occasionally to his house, by having in this way an oppor-||and sought no other boon than your affections; left, it may 
tunity of witnessing the cares and never-ending toils of his||be, the ease and delicacy of a home of indulgence, and now, 


| 
wife, whose burdens and duties and patient endurance he|| what must be her feelings, if she gradually awakes to the con- 
might never have otherwise understood. There is a great! 


sciousness that you love her less than before; that your eve- 
deal in this thought, perhaps enough for an “ editorial.” 


nings are spent abroad; that you only come home at all to 
Men, especially young men, are called by their business/| satisfy the demand of your hunger, and to find a resting place 
during the day mostly away from home, returning only at 


| 


|| for your head when weary, or a nurse for your sick chamber 
the hours for meals, and as they then see nearly the same/| when diseased? 

routine of duty, they begin to think that it is their own lot|| Why did she leave the bright hearth of her youthful days? 
to perform all the drudgery, and to be exercised with all the| Why did you ask her to give up the enjoyments of a happy 
weight of care and responsibility. But such a man has got'||home? Was it simply to darn your stockings, mend your 
& very wrong view of the case; he needs an opportunity for! clothes, take care of your children, and watch over your sick 
more extended observation, and it is perhaps for this very||bed? Was it simply to conduce to your own comfort? Or 
reason that a kind Providence arrests him by sickness, that! was there some understanding that she was to be made happy 
he may learn in pain what he would fail to observe in health.||in her connection with the man she dared to love ? 

We have seen recently a good many things said in the pa-| Nor is it a sufficient answer that you reply that you give 
‘'her a home; that you feed and clothe her. You do this for 


pers to wives, especially to young wives, exposing their 
faults, perhaps magnifying them, and expounding to them,| your help; you would do it for any indifferent housekeeper. 


in none of the kindest terms, their duty and the offices per- 
taining to “woman’s sphere.” Now we believe that wives,| some way answer the reasonable expectations you raised by 
as a whole, are really better than they are generally admitted | your attentions before marriage, you need not wonder if she 
to be. We doubt if there can be found a large number of|| be dejected, and her heart sink into insensibility ; but if this 
wives who are disagreeable and negligent, without some pal-'| be so, think well who is the cause of it. We repeat it, very 
pable coldness or short-coming on the part of their husbands.|| few women make indifferent wives, whose feelings have not 
So far as we have had an opportunity for observation, they|| met with some outward shock, by the indifference or thought- 
are far more devoted and faithful than those who style them-|/Jessness of their husbands. It is our candid opinion that in 
selves their lords, and who, by the customs of society, have la large majority of the instances of domestic misery, the man 

lis the aggressor. 


other and generally more pleasant duties to perform. We! 
SUCCESSFUL COURAGE, 


protest then, against these lectures so often and so obtru- 

sively addressed to the ladies, and insist upon it that they! 

must —most of them —have been written by some fusty old} Tue narrations of a frontier circle, as they draw round 
bachelor, who knew no better, or by some inconsiderate hus-|| their evening fire, often turn upon the exploits of the old 
bands who deserve to have been old bachelors to the end of|| race of men, the heroes of the past days, who wore hunting- 
their lives. But is there nothing to be said on the other side 2) shirts, and settled the country. In a boundless forest fuli of 
Are husbands so generally the perfect, amiable, injured beings) panthers and bears, and more dreadful Indians, with not a 
they are so often represented? Men sometimes declare that! white within a hundred miles, a solitary adventurer pen- 
their wives’ extravagance have picked their pockets, and! etrates the deepest wilderness, and begins to make the 
that their never-ceasing tongues have robbed them of their|| strokes of his axe resound among the trees. The Indians 
peace, and their general disagreeableness has driven them || find him ont, ambush and imprison him. A more acute, des- 
to the tavern and gaming table; but this is generally the|| perate warrior than themselves, they wish to adopt him, and 
wicked excuse for a most wicked life on their own part.|/add his strengih to their tribe. He feigns contentment, uses 
The fact is, men often lose their interest in their homes by|/the savage’s insinuations, outruns him in the use of his own 
their neglect to make their homes interesting and pleasant. 
It should never be forgotten that the wife has her rights —as 
sacred after marriage as before—and a good husband’s de- 





'|She is your wife, and unless you attend to her wants, and in 








votion to the wife after amarriage will concede to her quite as 
much attention as bis gallantry did while a lover. If it is 


would feel sme delicacy about accepting an invitation to 
spend an evening in company where his “ ladye love” had 
not been invited. After marriage is he always as particu- 
jlar? During the days of courtship, his gallantry would de- 
mand that he should make himself agreeable to her ; after 
marriage it often happens that he thinks more of being 
agreeable to himself. How often it happens that married 
men, after having been away from home the live-long day, 
during which the wife has toiled at her duties, go at evening 


‘her kindest offices pass unobserved, and unrewarded even 
by a smile, and her best efforts are condemned by the fault- 
How often it happens, even when the 
evening is spent at home, that it is employed in silent read- 
jing, or some other way that does not recognize the wife’s 


Look, ye husbands, a moment, and remember what your 


Vet she left all to 


do all that woman’s love could prompt and woman’s ingenui- 


She, of 


|| feelings which promised so much, without forming some idea 
































forests, pursued by them and their dogs. He leaves them 
all at fault, subsists many days upon berries and roots, and 
finally arrives at his little clearing, and resumes his axe. 
In a little palisade, three or four resolute men stand a siege 
of hundreds of assailants, kill many of them, and mount 
calmly on the roof of their shelter, to pour water upon the 
fire which burning arrows have kindled there, and achieve 
the work amidst a shower of balls. A thousand instances 
of that stern and unshrinking courage which had shaken 
hands with death, of that endurance which had defied all the 
inventions of Indian torture, are recorded of these wonder- 
ful men. The dread of being roasted alive by the Indians 
called into action all their hidden energies and resources. 

I will relate one case of this sort, because I know the par- 
ty by name, Baptist Roy, a Frenchman, who solicited, and I 
am sorry to say, in vain, a compensation for his bravery 
from Congress. It occurred at “Cote sans Dessein,” on the 
Missouri. A numerous band of northern savages, amount- 
ing to four hundred, beset the garrison-house, into which he, 
his wife, and another man had retreated. They were hunt- 
ers by profession, and had powder, lead and four rifles in the 
house: they immediately began to fire upon the Indians. 
The wife melted and moulded the lead, and assisted in load- 
ing, occasionally taking her shot with the other two. Every 
[potion that approached the house was sure to fall. The 
wife relates that the guns would soon become too much heat- 
ed to hold in the hand; water was necessary to cool them. 
It was, I think, on the second day of the siege, that Roy’s 
assistant was killed. He became impatient to look on the 
scene of execution, and see what they had done. He put 
his eye to the port-hole, and a well-aimed shot destroyed 
him. The Indians perceived that their shot had taken effect, 
and gave a yell of exultation. They were encouraged, by 
the momentary slackening of the fire, to approach the house 
and fire it over the heads of Roy and his wife. He deliber- 
ately mounted the roof, knocking off the burning boards, and 
escaped untouched from the shower of balls. What must 
have been the nights of this husband and wife? After four 
days of unavailing siege, the Indians gave a yell, exclaimed 
that the house was a “grand medicine,” meaning that it 
was charmed and impregnable, and went away. They left 
behind forty bodies to test the markmanship of the besieged, 
land a peck of balls collected from the logs of the house. — 
Flint’s Mississippi. 





Cuoose Goon Comrpany.— Young men are, in general, but 
little aware how auch their reputation is affected, in the view 
of the public, by the company they keep. The character of 
their associates is soon regarded as their own. If they seek 
the society of the worthy, it elevates them in the public esti- 
mation, as it is an evidence that they respect others. On the 
contrary, intimacy with persons of bad character always 
sinks a young man in the eye of the public. 


Wicuirr’s body, thirteen years after his death, was disin- 
terred and burned, and the ashes thrown into a neighboring 
brook. Speaking of this transaction, Fuller says— ‘The 
brook did convey his ashes into Avon; Avon into Severn ; 
Severn into the narrow seas; they into the main ocean. 
And thus, the ashes of Wiclif are the emblem of his doctrine, 
which now is dispersed all the world over.” The ashes of 
Huss were thrown into the Rhine. 


WasnincTon once called upon an elderly lady, whose little 
grand daughter, at the close of his call, waited on him to the 
door, and opened it to let him out. The general, with his 
customary urbanity, thanked her, and, laying his hand gen- 
tly upon her head, said : —‘“ My dear, I wish you a better 
office.” ‘Yes, sir—to let youin!” was the prompt and 
beautiful reply. 


Mixes Covernate, Bishop of Exeter, and the translator of 
the first Bible that received the royal sanction, was interred 
in 1568, in the church of St. Bennet Fink, London. That 
church was built in 1438, and is now to be removed to make 
way for the Royal Exchange. If any relics of the ancient 
divine can be found, they are to be re-interred with great 
solemnities. 


Aw honest Dutchman said, “he did not zee how de peepel 


all got a liffen in de ceete ; dey all stant or waak about, and 
don’t work once.” His neighbor, who heard the remark, 


i ways of management, but watches his opportunity, and when||said he would explain thé mystery : “I tell you, Hans, dey 
‘their suspicion is lulled, and they fall asleep, he springs upon || follows sheaten one anoder ; and dat dey calls piziness, and 
‘them, kills his keepers, and bounds away to the unknown/idats de way dey kits a liffen.” 
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Select Poctrp. 


From the Louisville Journal, 


MELODIA. 


I met once, in my girlish hours, 
A creature soft and warm — 
Her cottage-bonnet filled with flowers 
Hung swinging on her arm ; 
Her voice was sweet as the voice of love, 
And her teeth were pure as pearls, 
While her forehead lay like a snow-white dove 
In a nest of nut-brown curls ; 
She was a thing unknown to fame — 
Melodia was her strange sweet name. 








I never saw an eye so bright 
And yet so soft as hers ; 

It sometimes swam in liquid light, 
And sometimes swam in tears ; 

It seemed a beauty set apart 
For softness and for sighs ; 

But oh! Melodia’s melting heart 
Was softer than her eyes ; 

For they were only formed to spread 

The softness from her spirit shed. 


I’ve gazed on many a brighter face, 
But ne’er on one for years, 

Where beauty left so soft a trace 
As it had left on hers ; 

But who can paint the spell that wove 
A brightness round the whole ? 

*T would take on angel from above 
To paint the immortal soul — 

To trace the light, the inborn grace, 

The spirit sparkling o’er her face. 


Her bosom was a soft retreat 

For love, and love alone, 
And yet her heart had never beat 

To love’s delicious tune ; 
It dwelt within its circle free 

From tender thoughts like these, 
Waiting the little deity 

As the blossom waits the breeze, 
Before it throws its leaves apart 
And trembles like the love-touched heart. 


She was a creature strange as fair, 
First mournful and then wild, 

Now laughing on the clear bright air 
As merry asa child, 

Then meiting down as soft as even, 
Beneath some new control, 

She’d throw her hazel eyes to heaven, 
And sing with all her soul 

In tones as rich as some young bird’s, 

Warbling ber own delightful words. 


Melodia! oh, how soft thy darts, 
How gentle and how sweet ! 

Thy song enchained a thousand hearts, 
And drew them to thy feet ; 

And as thy bright lips sang they caught 
So beautiful a ray, 

That, as I gazed, I almost thought 
The spirit of the lay 

Had left while melting on the air 

its sweet expression painted there. 


Sweet vision of that starry even! 
Thy virgin beauty yet, 

Next to the blessed hope of heaven, 
Is in my spirit set ; 

It is a something shrined apart — 
‘A light from memory shed, 

To live until this tender heart 
On which it lives is dead, 

Reminding me of brighter hours, 

Of summer eves, and summer flowers. 


Popular kwtorwvation. 


OBSERVATIONS ON TEA, 
Compiled for the Magazine. 

As the subject of Tea, since the war in China, has become 
a matter of considerable interest, we have compiled the fol- 
lowing account from various sources. The custom of rolling 
the tea-leaves, described by Kaempfer, is said to be now! 
much disused in China. Hill, Linnzus, and others, have 
thought there were two distinct species of tea, viz., the Thea 
bohea, and the Thea viridis, the corolla of the one having six, 
the other nine petals, and the leaves of the first being longer 
than those of the other. Later writers remark that the nuth- 
ber of petals is, in both sorts, liable to vary from three to 
nine, and they regard the green and bohea teas as mere va-| 


AMELIA. 














rieties of the same plant, produced by the influence of the|/further security, many of the shrubs are surrounded with a 


soil and climate. Thunberg, in his Flora Japonica, admits 
only one species of tea/Honsidering the green as only a va-: 


; 


Kaempfer, obliged to abstain from fish and all unclean 
food, for two or three weeks before they begin to gather, lest 
their impure breath should infect the leaves. The same au- 
thor informs us, that when the leaves, thus gathered, have 
been rightly prepared, they are put into paper bags, which 
are placed in the finest porcelain vessels, and closely packed 
therein, by filling the interstices with common tea. These 
vessels are conveyed to the palace of the Emperor, with so 
much pomp, that one which contains only a few pounds, is 
accompanied with nearly two hundred attendants. By these 
means, the price of this tea is extremely enhanced. When 
Kaempfer had the honor of drinking some of this tea in the 
palace of the Emperor, the person who handed it to him, 
offered it, saying, “ Take it freely, and with a good appetite, 
for every cup costs an Itzibo,” (about half a guinea,) Dur- 
ing the gathering, the men employed in this business are 
obliged to bathe two or three times a day, nor are they suf- 
fered to gather the leaves with gloves, for fear of soiling them. 

The tea is prepared in public buildings destined for the 
purpose, where the proper implements are furnished. The 
preparation consists in putting some pounds of fresh-gathered 
leaves into a large shallow pan, made of thin iron, either 
round or square, and heated by an appropriate stove. They 
are shaken and turned with the hands very quickly, in order 
that they may dry as equally as possible. This operation is 
continued, until a little crackling is heard on the iron plate. 
The heat, in depriving the Jeaves of their juices, dissipates 
the narcotic and injurious qualities which they naturally pos- 
sess. It is necessary to roast the leaves while they are 
quite fresh, because, if kept some days, they turn black and 
lose their value. The heat used should be such as the hand 
can scarcely bear. Jn China, they immerse the leaves in 
boiling water, for the space of half a minute, before they are 
roasted. When they are sufficientiy done, they are taken 
out of the pan with a wooden spoon, and distributed to per- 
sons whose business it is to roll them. The rolling is per- 
formed rapidly by a uniform motion with the palms of the 
hands, upon a low table covered with a mat made of very 
fine strips of rushes. The slight pressure the leaves un- 
dergo in this operation, causes them to exude a yellow green 
juice, which excites a most intolerable heat in the hands. 
The operation must nevertheless be continued, till the leaves 
are cold, as it is only while they are warm that they will 
roll, and they will unroll again, unless retained under the 
hands until they arecold. The more expeditiously they cool, 
the better the rolling is preserved ; the cooling is even has- 
tened by fans ; but whatever care is taken, some leaves will 
always uoroll. These are, however, rolled again, and such 
as, for want of being sufficiently dried, will not roll, are even 
subjected to a second roasting, with the precaution, however, 
of slackening the fire, lest they should be blackened or 
scorched. There are some who even roast and roll them five 
times over, gradually diminishing the heat, by which means 
they preserve their green color better, and are less subject to 
change with keeping. Every time the roasting is repeated, 
the iron pan is first washed with hot water to clean off the 
juices and other matters that may happen to adhere to it, 
The leaves thus prepared are put on a floor covered with a 
mat, where the thick leaves and such as are badly rolled, or 
scorched, are picked out. The tea of the first quality re- 
quires to be more roasted, in order that it may powder readily. 
When the leaves have been gathered very young and tender, 
the operator contents himself with immersing them in hom 
water, and then drying them on thick paper over a charcoal 
fire, dispensing with the rolling altogether, on account of 
their small size. bes 

The country people roast their tea with very little trouble, 
by shaking the leaves in earthen vessels exposed to the fire. 
The tea thus prepared, though sold at a low price, is often of 
a good quality ; and some: travellers assert that in Cochin 
China the rolling of the tea is entirely laid aside. After 
some months the tea is taken out of the vessels in which it 
had been kept, and exposed to a gentle heat to dissipate all 
moisture, lest it should run the risk of damaging, after it is 
finally packed up. 

In order to preserve tea perfectly, it must be kept in ves- 
sels that are capable of entirely excluding the air; and 
Kaempfer affirms, that the tea which is exported to Europe 
always loses part of its qualities, and that he has never 
found it to have the same agreeable taste and delicate odor, 
which it possesses in its native country. In China the tea is 
preserved in vessels of thin lead; which when of a large 
size, they strengthen by external cases of wood, securing the 
crevices with paper, both within and without,.and in this 


riety of the bohea; neither does Geempfer allow of more 
than one, of which, as of all other eultivated plants, there 
are several varieties. 

The tea tree is a branched evergreen ' , growing to 
the height of five or six feet, but someti reaching to 
nearly thirty feet. The root resembles that of the peach 
tree. The leaves are green, longish at the point, pretty nar- 
row, an inch and a half long, and jagged all round. The 
flower is much like that of the wild rose, but smaller. The 
fruit is of different forms, sometimes round, sometimes lung, 
sometimes triangular, and of the ordinary size of a bean, 
containing two or three seeds, of a mouse color, including 
each a kernel. After planting the seed, the leaves are not 
gathered from the shrab until it is three years old. The 
tea tree often flowers in Europe, but rarely produces seed. 
It is cultivated in China from Canton to Pekin, at which lat- 
ter place, according to travellers, the winter is more severe 
than at Paris. It has, therefore, been proposed, as very pos- 
sible, to rear and propagate this valuable plant in France; 
but we believe much attention has never been paid to the 
suggestion. 

The seeds imported from China, are so damaged by the 
voyage, that scarcely one in a thousand will germinate. The 
Chinese are said often to substitute the seeds of the Camellia 
for those of tea. The Camellia is a well known valuable 
and beautiful plant, cultivated in our green houses, the 
leaves of which are used by the Chinese to impart an agree- 
able perfume to their teas. 

In Japan, the tea is sown in the month of February, in 
the borders of the cultivated fields ; not in a continued hedge, 
but at moderate intervals, both that its shade may not be 
injurious to the crop, and that the leaves may be the more 
easily collected. As the seeds are very subject to be dam- 
aged, they put from six to twelve into one hole, not expect- 
ing a fifth part to grow. In China they cultivate it in the 
open fields. It delights in the sloping banks of hills facing 
the south, and especially in the neighborhood of rivers and 
rivulets. When the plants are three years old, the leaves 
may be plucked. When seven years old, they no longer 
bear any quantity ; the trunk is therefore cut down to the 
root, when the stool sends forth many new shoots, which 
afford a plentiful supply. Sometimes this operation is de- 
ferred until the tenth year. 

The leaves are gathered one by one; the best are what 
are collected at the end of February, or the beginning of 
March, while they are tender and not entirely developed. 
This sort of tea is rare, dear, and reserved for the grandees 
and the rich. The Japanese call it emperial tea, bloom tea, or 
bohea tea ; (the bohea of the Chinese is not the same as the 
bohea of commerce,) and this tea is in the highest esteem. 
The second gathering is made a month later, in which they 
pluck indiscriminately the leaves entirely opened, and those 
which are not quiteso. These are afterwards separated into 
heaps, according to their ages. A month after this second 
gathering, a third and last is made. This is the most abun- 
dant ; but the produce is a tea of less value, which is con- 
sumed by the common people. 

The bohea, or tea of the first quality, called by the Japan- 
ese, Ficks tsjaa, is ground to a fine powder, which is taken 
like chocolate, mixed with boiling water. Iis quality, how- 
ever, differs in degree, according to the soil, the climate, and 
the age of the trees on which it grew. 

The tea of the second gathering, called Chinese tea, or 
too-tsjaa, is distinguished into four sorts, according to its de- 
grees of excellence. ’ 

That of the third gathering, which the Japanese call 
Bau-tsjaa, consisting of older and harder leaves, prepared 
too with less care, is likewise of different degrees of value. 

The time of finishing the tea-harvest is celebrated by feasts 
and diversions. 

The tea, most esteemed in Japan, grows, according to 
Kaempfer, in the vicinity of a small town, called Udsi, situ- 
ated near the sea. Here is a celebrated mountain of the 
same name, the whole of which is occupied in the culture of 
the tea for the Emperor’s use. This agreeable and pic- 
turesque mountain is entirely surrounded by a wide ditch, 
to keep out both men and beasts. The plantations are made 
in regular rows, and disposed in a manner very pleasing to 
the eye, and the paths and shrubs are swept and cleaned 
every day. The workmen, too, are obliged to be very care- 
ful that they do not throw the dirt upon the leaves, and for 



























































hedge. Besides bathing their bodies, during the gathering, 
the persons employed in this business are, according to 
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manner it is sent into foreign countries. The Japanese keep 
the ordinary kinds in large earthen jars, with a narrow 
mouth. That which is intended for the emperor and gran- 
dees is put into vessels of porcelain, or other very valuable 
material. It keeps perfectly, and is even said to be the better 
for keeping. The third sort of tea is the least liable to be 
damaged by keeping. The country people preserve theirs 
in straw baskets, made in the form of a barrel, which they 
suspend from the ceiling of their houses. 

The tea that is brought over to this country is packed in 
wooden chests, lined with thin sheet lead, in small sheets 
curiously soldered together. In the chests filled with green 
tea, there is always between the boards and the lead, a layer 
of broad leaves, probably of Holcus Sorgham, or Barbadoes 
Millet, a-grain in very frequent use in most parts of the 
Chinese Empire. These leaves are fastened in a neat simple 
manner, by little skewers, made of the split stalk of the 
Holcus. Tea is frequently perfumed with the flowers of a 
species of artimisia (wormwood) of olea fragrans (fragrant 
olive) Camellia, of Arabian Jasmine or of turmeric. 

Some authors have asserted that the tea is dried upon 
plates of copper, and that its green color is owing to verdi- 
gris; but Kaempfer and Macartney say positively that it is 
done upon iron plates. Neither could Lettsom, by any test 
he used, discover the smallest quantity of copper, in many 
experiments made upon different sorts of tea. 

Some persons make an infusion of the tea ; others grind it 
with stones which they turn with the hand. They grind it 
either on the preceding evening or the same day that it is 
used. This is the common method among the rich. They 
pour boiling water into the cups, and then add a certain 
quantity of powdered tea with a spoon; after which they 
mill it with a wooden instrument turned round rapidly with 
the hands, in the same manner as we do chocolate. The 
Tarks drink coffee prepared in the same manner, drinking 
the whole substance mixed with the liquid in the form of a 
very fine powder. 

A third way of taking tea, is by making a decoction of it ; 
but this is in use among the country peuple only. They 
throw into a kettle of boiling water, a few handfuls of tea, 
of the third quality, more or less, according to the number 
of persons that are to drink of it. They drink it thus pre- 
pared to allay their thirst. Sometimes they boil tea enclosed 
in a cloth, to prevent the leaves mixing with the water. 
That which has lost its virtues is used to dye silk, to which 
it imparts a beautiful brown color. New tea has a narcotic 
quality, which irritates the nerves. This quality is not en- 
tirely removed by the roasting; and it is asserted that it re- 
quires ten or twelve months to get rid of it altogether ; after 
which the tea is wholesome, agreeable and enlivening. The 
Japanese never drink new tea, without mixing it with equal 
quantities of the old. 

At one period tea was considered a panacea. “Tea,” says 
Botenkoe, who is loudest in its praises, and who, as Blumen- 
bach remarks, deserved to be pensioned by the East India 
Company for his services, — “tea is the best, may the only 
remedy for correcting viscidity of the blood, the source of all 
diseases, and for dissipating the acid of the stomach; as it 
contains a fine, oleaginous, volatile salt, and certain subtle 
spirits, which are analogous in their nature to the animal 
spirits. Tea fortifies the memory and all the intellectual 
faculties: it will therefore furnish the most effectual means 
for improving physical education. Against fever there is 
no better remedy than forty or fifty cups of tea, swallowed 
immediately one after another.” 

Tea is supposed to promote digestion, and no known plant 
can be drunk in infusion so frequently and so largely with- 
out exciting disgust. The Chinese consider it as very whole- 
some. They do not mix it with milk, syrup or spirits, but 
take it pure, with a little sugar candy held in the mouth. 
The use which this people have made of tea for so many ages, 
would seem to prove that it has not any"bad qualities when 
properly prepared. They also make of it an extract, and 
take it diluted with a large quantity of water. To this the 
attribute great effects in the cure of several disorders. Kalm 
asserts that tea is very useful in correcting bad water, and 
that it restores the strength. He found it very serviceable 
to himself in performing his journeys. 

In commerce, eight principal sorts of tea are distinguished, 
three of green, and five of bohea, or black tea; but the bohea 
tea of the traders is not the same which bears that name in 
China. The three sorts of green tea are, 1. The Imperial 
or Bloom tea; the leaves of this are not rolled, they are of 
a bright green color, and have a very agreeable perfume. 
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thus scattered, are sure to be gathered. It is only to be re- 
gretted that this generation should not allow itself to antici- 
pate them.” When it is considered that the children now 
being enlightened by these libraries, are to become future 
legislators, the importance of these remarks must be appar- 
ent to every one. 

One other extract in relation to a most benevolent and 
judicious use of these libraries, and we have done. “The 
complaints of craelty which heretofore engaged public sym- 
pathy, and brought our penitentiary system into disrepute, 
have altogether ceased. Sunday Schools have been maintain- 
ed; and in pursuance of my recommendation, the cell of each 
prisoner is always supplied with a volume of the School District 
Library. This measure was followed by a gratifying im- 
provement in the conduct of the prisoners. Many weary 
hours of solitary confinement are beguiled, resolutions of 
repentance and reformation are formed, and the minds of 
the unhappy convicts, accustomed to the contemplation of 
virtue and expanded by knowledge, are gradually prepared 
to resist the temptations which await them on their return 
to society.” We wish that these enlightened and merciful 
views might meet the eye of every friend to humanity — that 
the prisoner’s cell might everywhere be made a school of 
instruction, and his solitude relieved, while sentiments of 
returning virtue would be excited within him, by the whole- 
some stimulus of intellectual occupation. 
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m the name of an Indian mer- 
it into Earope ; the leaves of this 
ied, and are of a blaish green color. 
3. The Sin a name, like that of several other 
kinds, deriv the place where it is cultivated. 

The five sorts of Bohea, or Black tea of commerce, best 
known, are, 1. The Souchong, which consists of large leaves, 
jbot rolled, and of a color inclining to yellow. This sort is 
divided into parcels of half a pound each, and is conveyed 
into Russia by the caravans. 2. Sumlo, which has a violet 
smell, and gives a pale infusion. 3. The Congou, which 
jhas also large leaves, and gives a high colored infusion. 4. 
|The Peko, which is known by the little white leaves that are 
mixed with it. 5. The Bohea; the leaves of this are of a 
greenish brown color, and uniform throughout. 

The Japanese attribute the knowledge of tea to a mi- 
raculous origin. According to their account, Darma, a very 
religions prince, and third son of an Indian king, named Kos- 
juswo, landed in China in the year 510 of the Christian Era; 
that he devoted himself to teaching the knowledge of the 
true God, and thé true religion ; and that in order to excite 
men to their duty by his example, he imposed on himself 
|privations and mortifications.of every kind, such as living 
in the open air, and passing day and night in prayer and 
meditation. It happened that after some years, being ex- 
hausted with fatigue, he fell into an involuntary sleep; but 
believing that he had thus broken his oath, and determined 
to keep it better for the future, he cut off his eyelids, and 
threw them on the ground. Returning the day after to the 
same place, he found his eyelids changed into a shrub, which 
the earth had never before produced. He ate some of the 
leaves of this shrub, which gave him spirits, and restored 
his former vigor. Recommending the same diet to his dis- 
ciples and followers, the reputation of tea increased, and 
from that time the use of it has been common. Kaempfer, 
in his Ameenitates Exotic, has given the history and por- 
trait of this saint, so renowned in China and Japan. At 
the feet of Darma is a reed, which indicates that he has 
crossed seas and rivers. 
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Exrract From an Op TRAVELLER in America. — The fol- 
lowing is from a Journal kept in Maryland by an English- 
man, and published in 1807. It may be interesting so far 
as it gives us an opportunity of comparing the remarks of 
the old travellers in America with the later ones. | “The 
men of Maryland, (says this writer) are in general swarthy, 
tall and athletic. To the climate, stoves and immoderate 
use of tobacco, may be in a great measure attributed their 
swarthy and unhealthy appearance, particularly the Ger- 
mans. The women are tal!, genteel, many handsome, some 
beanyiful and easy in their carriage. They are, however, 
deficient in personal cleanliness, as well as the men. That 
ingredient in the continuation and formation of health and 
beauty, to which our British fair are no strangers, would, if 
practised, enhance the charms of many a black-eyed Mary- 
lander. Their teeth are in general bad, owing, I think, toa 
hot and saline diet of tea and coffee, hot bread, sausages 
highly seasoned, salt and hung beef, and salt-fish, morning, 
noon and night. They omit, too, the very necessary precau- 
tion of washing their mouths every morning, using the fin- 
ger to the teeth, instead of a hard pernicious brush. Many 
are not deficient in education, but the abominable system of 


and biography, voyages and travels, works on natural his-//negro slavery frequently puts to flight all their good princi- 
tory and the physical sciences, treatises upon agriculture, | ples and habits of industry learned at school. Depending 


commerce, manufactures and the arts, and judicious selec-|upon negro exertion for every thing about their houses and 


tions from modern literature. Henceforth no citizen who, persons, they are literally the slaves of slaves, and the vic- 
tims of spleen, ennui, and the most odious passions.” 


shall have improved the advantages offered by our common 


schools, and the district libraries, will be without some sci- a a 
entific knowledge of the earth, its physical condition and|| Onicin of THE word Satt-Cetuar.— A sSalt-cellar, says 


phenomena, the animals that inhabit it, the vegetables that |Dr. Johnson, is so called from salt and cellar. In this case 
clothe it with verdure, and the minerals under its surface,| it ought not to mean a vessel of salt set on the table, but a 
the physiology and the intellectual powers of man, the laws) cell under ground, where salt is stored. Probably the French 
of mechanics, and their practical uses, those of chemistry ||saliere is the real root of the latter half of the word, in which 
and their application to the arts, the principles of moral and||case the word salt is a superfluous part of the compound. 
political economy, the history of nations, and especially that/|/We have many such tautological combinations, which give 
of our own country, the progress and triamph of the demo-||both the English and the French name. Such are dbut-end, 
cratic principle in the governments on this continent, and the || robin red breast, wine-vinegar. 
prospects of its ascendancy throughout the world, the trials 
and faith, valor and constancy of our ancestors, with all the 
inspiring examples of benevolence, virtue and patriotism ex-|| presenting them with the following account of a monstrous 
hibited in the lives of the benefactors of mankind. The)|literary production, as it serves to show what species of 
fruits of this enlightened and beneficent enterprize are chiefly || works the censors of the press, a century ago, would permit 
to be gathered by our successors. But the present genera-'|to be published, notwithstanding their horror of some of the 
tion will not be altogether unrewarded. greatest scientific works, which were condemned and burned. 
After speaking of our enormous importation of articles of; The work of which we are speaking was published in Italy, 
mere luxury, its injurious effect upon the country, and the ithe very heart of Catholicism. It was written by a monk, 
importance of encouragement of domestic industry, he again iland i is entiled, La gran dignitata del santissimo Rosario. This 
says, “I have observed with pleasure, that the School Dis-||monstrons production, notwithstanding the pious blasphemies 
trict Library, row in the course of publication by the and | with which it swarms, had escaped the severity of the cen- 
prising Harpers, contains several interesting and instructive! ‘sorship. It was the public papers that first pronounced an 
treatises upon political economy and agriculture, which can- i ‘anathema against the author. We shall endeavor to convey 
not be without their just influence. The fruits of the seed;,some idea of its subject. The Devil appears before the 


Harpers’ Scuoor District Lisrary.— This series of works' 
now extends to one hundred and forty-five volumes. The 
State of New York has made provision for the introduction 
of libraries into the District Schools of the State, and Gover-} 
nor Seward, in his late Message to the Legislature, ante, 
some interesting circumstances, in relationtothem. ‘ There 
are,” he says, ‘about eleven thousand school districts in 
the State. Of these school districts, there are very few 
which have not complied with the act providing for the estab- 
lishment of school district libraries, and there are, at this! 
time, in these various district libraries about one million of 
volumes. Within the five years limited by the law, there will 
have been expended in the purchase of books more (han half 
a million of dollars. These libraries include general history 


THE VALUE or a Rosany.—Our readers will excuse us for 
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could be sustained on no other grotihd than that of making 
the burning of the Caroline an act for which the British gov- 
ernment were responsible, thus making them guilty of an 
act of open war in our territory in time of peace. But in 
any case the minister ought to have known that the national 
government could not interfere, it being, in its present stage, 
a matter exclusively within the jurisdiction of the courts of 
the State of New York. It will help to multiply subjects of 
negotiation, however, and stave off the settlement of the 
Eastern boundary, which, we venture to predict, will be the 
last one to be brought to a close. 


tribunal of the Saviour, and complains bitterly that the bles- 
sed Virgin, by the institution of the Rosary, daily deprives 
him of many worthy souls, who would otherwise fall into 
his clutches. Jesus Christ immediately dispatches the angel 
Gabriel to sammon his mother to appear, because as he says, 
he is determined to comply strictly with all the necessary 
formalities. The parties speak in their own behalf, but the 
monk, with inconceivable stupidity, makes his Devil plead 
with such warmth and ability, that Jesus Christ may be 
justly suspected of partiality in giving a verdict in favor of 
his mother. The author knows no merit superior to that of 
the Rosary ; its virtue is universal. The angel Gabriel con- 
cludes with putting all the good actions of men into one scale, jj, 
and a Rosary into the other; it outweighs them. 





More Savace THAN Savaces. — The bones of Black Hawk 
were stolen from his grave about a year since, We know 
not what means were used for the purpose, but we suppose 
the thieves have become partially civilized, or have been 
frightened out of their scheme, as the bones have been re- 
covered, and are now in the hands of the Governor of Iowa, 
and are to be restored to his family. The Wampum, hat, 
&c., which were buried with the old chief, have been re- 
jturned with the bones. It appears that they Were taken to 
St. Louis and there cleaned ; they were then sent to Quincy 
to a dentist, to be put up and wired previous to being sent 
east. The dentist was cautioned not to deliver them to any 
one until a requisition should be made by Gov. Lucas. 
Gov. L. made the necessary requisition; and they were 
sent to him by the Mayor 8f Quincy. He sent word to Na- 
'sheaskak, Black Hawk’s son, or to the family, and some of 


|them were expected to call for them in a few days. 


Mexican Mommies. — The following is an extract from a 
letter of the Governor of the department of Durango, in Mex- 
ico, to the Minister of the Interior, giving an account of an 
interesting discovery. 

“ A little north of the town of Durango on the eastern de- 
clivity of the Cordilleras, rans from north to south an uncul- 
tivated valley. At great distances from each other, some 
bold settlers have founded establishments where they raise 
great numbers of cattle. The Apaches, Comanches and 
other frontier Indian tribes often push their incursions as 
far as this; and one day Don Juan N. Flores, the proprietor 
of a farm, having ventured very far eastwardly into almost 
unknown parts a hundred leagues from Durango, perceived 
the opening of a grotto on the side of a mountain. He 
climbed up to it, and wished to penetrate into its interior, 
but he instantly rushed out, crossing himself in the utmost 
terror. He thought that he had fallen into a retreat of fe- 
rocious savages, for he saw an innumerable company of 
men seated in profound silence. 

“The solitude of the spot, where no path, no footstep or 

trace of men could be seen, made his companions think he 
was insane. They entered the cavern well armed, and with 
torches. What a spectacle met their eyes in the yellowish 
light of their resinous torches, reflected in doubtful shapes 
from the gloomy vaults of the grotto. More than a thousand 
corpses, in perfect preservation, all sitting on the ground, 
with their hands clasped below their knees, were divided 
into groupes, no doubt according to their families. - Their 
garments consisted of tunics of lace wrought and twisted in 
an admirable manner, with bands and scarfs of various tex- 
ture, and of lively colors. Their ornaments were chaplets 
of some sort of grain, or small fruits intermixed with little 
white balls made of bone, and small combs, hanging like 
ear drops, with little cylindrical bones, gilt and perfectly 
polished. The sandals are also made of a sort of liane 
braided, and were fastened to the legs by cords of the same 
material.” 
- A correspondent, in alate number of the Evening Gazette 
says, the same courier who carried this news to Mexico had a 
package containing a small band taken from one of the 
bodies, and various specimens of tunics, scarfs and jewels. 
He also said that the governor had induced the proprietor to 
wall up the entrance to the cavern till the government ordered 
what measures should be taken in regard to this precious 
catacomb. It is to be hoped that no savage horde, and no 
civilized plunderers will be allowed to enter the cavern, till 
its exact condition has been described by some competent 
agent of government. It is by such means that the question 
as to the original inhabitants of this continent, and the suc- 
cession of invaders must be determined, if determined at al 


Bupve Licut.— A light obtained by a new process, and 
which possesses great power, combined with an exquisite 
‘softness, has been introduced into the houses of parliament 
and some other places. It is called the Bude light, and re- 
sembles moonlight, though far more’brilliant. The material 
is pure oxygen, which has hitherto been obtained from man- 
ganese. Recent experiments have shown it to be obtainable 
from atmospheric air or water, and have reduced the expense 
so that it may be introduced into general use. It is now to 
‘be used.in the principal streets and shops of London. 





New Dotrars. — A new device has been introduced at the 
Mint, at Philadelphia, and a small quantity of coin struck 
from it. Our New York friends boast of having seen a few 
jof them, and say they are very beautiful. They were selling 
at three per cent. premium, for New Years’ Presents. We 
believe none of them have yet travelled so far east as Bos- 
ton. We should be happy to get the sight or even the sound 
of them. 


Concerts. —In addition to the announcements in our last, 
a subscription concert for the benefit of Mrs. Page, was given 
at the Temple on Thursday evening, and a concert by the 
Rainers at the Melodeon. The Musical Institute also gave 
their second secular concert, last evening, at the Temple. 

The Boston Academy give the seventh concert of their 
series this evening, at the Odeon. The performances are 
principally Organ and Instrumental pieces. Braham, as- 
sisted by the Rainers, also has one at the Melodeon. The 
concerts for the ensuing week are not announced. 





Sneet Music. — Little Adelaide, a German song, the music 
by W. J. Tomaschek, the words in imitation of the German 
of Diedge, is just published by Saxton & Peirce. 


Weekly Record. 


Evrorean News. — The Steam Ship Columbia arrived at 
this port on Thursday last, in fifteen and a half days from 
Liverpool, bringing eleven days later advices. 

The pacification of the old world is not yet complete. The 
convention between Admiral Napier and Mehemet Ali had 
been annulled on the ground that the former had exceeded 
his instructions. Another had been concluded, however, on 
about the same terms. Mehemet gives up Syria and the 
Turkish fleet, and evacuates Syria, and retains the hereditary 
government of Egypt. His son Ibrahim was on his retreat 
in two divisions by different routes, both of which were in 
some danger, as the Turks and Bedouins were making demon- 
strations of hostility. 

In China, the English, after having taken possession of 
the Island of Chusan, which commands the navigation of the 
Yellow sea, despatched an expedition against Pekin. The 
land forces marched up the banks of the Yellow river, thus 








Portrait oF LarayeTTe. —Several gentlemen of Salem 
have presented to that city a portrait of Lafayette, to be 
placed in the City Hall, as an accompaniment to that of Wash- 
ington which already graces the Common Council Room of 
that building. It is a copy by C. Osgood, of an original 
painting in New York, and is pronounced an excellent like- 


ness. 


Tue McLeop Case. — The demand of the British Minister 
for the interference of our government for the release of 
McLeod, arrested and committed for trial in New York for 
being engaged in the burning of the Caroline, threatened 
for the moment to create a serious difficulty in the relations 
of the United States and Great Britain. It is now stated, 
however, that the minister exceeded his instructions, but 
whether in making the demand, or in declaring the act au- 
thorized by the British government is not stated. It was a 
very unwise measure on his part, view it as we will; for it 
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protecting a division of the fleet, which accompanied them 
and would proceed within eighty miles of Pekin. ’ Reports 
had been received that the troops had occupied that city, but 
they required confirmation. Similar reports had come over 
land by way of St. Petersburgh. ' 

The French government have determined to maintain their 
establishment at 500,000 men for the ensuing year, instead 
of 300,000; and the ministry have demanded a loan of 
$100,000,000. The other European States are rapidly in- 
creasing their armament. The Austrian, Prussian and Ba- 
varian governments have made arrangements, with the con- 
sent of Russia, to purchase 35,000 horses in the Ukraine, for 
the use of their cavalry. 

Disturbances still continued in Spain. There is likely to 
be trouble also between her and Portugal, on account of a 
dispute about the navigation of the Douro. 





A person named Don Pedro Blanco, at the Gallinas, is 
said to be the largest slave dealer and ship owner on the 
coast of Africa— worth upwards of two million and a half 
of dollars, all accumulated in the slave trade. Only a few 
years since he was a poor man. It is his intention to leave 
for Spain, as soon as his affairs can be wound up. 

It is expected that the railroad from Portsmouth to Ports 
land will be completed by the beginning of April 1842. Ar- 
rangements it is said are making to continue the road to 
Augusta, and it may possibly pass by Portland without going 
through it. 

Rev. Wm. Coggswell, D. D., Secretary of the American 
Education Seciety has been elected Professor of National 
Education and History in Dartmouth College. 

The celebrated Dr. Francia, dictator of Paraguay, died on 
the 20th September. The government is now administered 
by a junto of five members of the Legislature. 

The capital employed in Marine Insurance in Boston is 
$5,625,000 ; in New York only $2,650,000. 

The Life and Correspondence of Letitia E. Landon, the 
poetess, will soon appear in England. 

The King Leopold offers $400 for the best history of Bel- 
gium. Such an offer is but a poor compliment to the his- 
torian. 

“ Paris and its Environs,” is in course of publication, with 
all its views taken by the Daguerrotype. 


ustiess Directory. 


WRIGHT & MALLORY, 
Designers and Engravers on Wood, 96 Washington, Boston. 


DANIEL MANN, M. D., 
Surgeon Dentist, and manufacturer of Mineral Teeth, 16 Summer Stree’ 
Boston. His mineral teeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, and 








strength. His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. Those 7 “a 


whose teeth are detiping, should lose no time in having them saved. ~ 
All operations warranted. 


THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 
Edited by H. Theodor Hach, is published every other Saturday, in a 
neat octavo pamphlet of sixteen pages, at Geo, P. Reed’s Music Store, 
No. 17 Tremont Row, at $2 per year, in advance. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Twelve or fifteen good, efficient, and responsible Agents are wanted, to 
travel in this and the neighboring States, to obtain subscribers for dif- 
ferent valuable publications, to whom very liberal inducements will be 
given. Apply to C. D. Strona, 17 School Street, up stairs. 


GEO. R. FRENCH, 
(Successor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 


C. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. , Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 


No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealer in Gold and Silver Watches, 
Jewelry,&c. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repaired, 


WILLIAM H. OAKES, 


Music Engraver and Publisher, 13 ‘Tremont Row. 








THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 
Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
EMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC. 

This interesting and popular periodical is issued in a style of elegance 
fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 
variety of original and selected matter calculated to instruct, improve 
and entertain the minds of its readers. [ts morals are intended to he 
of the purest, and its litefature of the most elevated character. Some 
of the most eminent American writers are contributors to its columns. 

The selections of Music are made with great care, and would cost, at 
the music stores, more than double the subscription price of the paper. 

Teams. — $2.50 per annum, in advance ; five copies, $10.00. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit subscriptions, according to a late 
decision of the Postmaster General ; but in case they decline doing so, 
they may be remitted at the risk and expense of the Publishers, 


VD. H. ELA & J. B. HALL, 
No. 37 Cornhill. 


[Exchange papers will oblige — by inserting the above. } 


# 








THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, &c. 
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Tt CRTIMA I CPLETOIM GSSIPIBALEE OUP CPISTIM WiC Mma. 
THE POETRY BY MRS. HEMANS.—THE MUSIC BY S. NELSON. 






ANDANTINO CON MOTO. 






hear theespeakof the bet - ter + Thou ‘call'st its —-s a band ; 





hap - py Mother! oh, whereis that ra - -diant shore: 












aeeeeetaeeeemeeinerisameneeeetereienanne ieee Se 





there, my 





Not there, not 


SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSE. FOURTH VERSE. 
<*Is it where the feathery palm-trees rise ; “Ts it far away in some region old, “Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy ! 
And the date grows ripe under sunny skies ; Where the rivers wander o’er sands of gold, Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy ; 
Or midst the green islands of glittering seas, Where the burning rays of the ruby shine, Dreams cannot picture a world so fair; 
Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze, And the diamond lights up the secret mine, Sorrow and death may not enter there; 
And strange bright birds on their starry wings, And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand? Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom, 
Bear the rich hues of ali glorious things?’ Is it there, sweet mother, that better land ?’? For beyond the clouds and beyond the tomb, 
** Not there, not there, my child! ‘* Not there, not there, my child ! It is there, ’tis there, my child! 
Not there, not there, my child.’ \ Not there, not there, my child, °Tis there, ’tis there, my child.’? 
























A venver of buttons, buckles, and other small wares, who/|sel’ an’ may be some ither body wi’t! You should buy ajino be my faut gin ye getna an opportunity of riding the 
occupied a small shop at the head of the street in Glasgow, ||flute ; see, there’s ane, an’ it’s no sae dear as a pistol ; just//broose at my waddin’, sin’ ye hae learned me to be wy ain 
in which, erewhile, the notable Bailie Jarvie domiciled, no-||stop an’ open, finger about, thae sax wee holes, and blaw in || piper.”” — Laird of Logan. 
ticed a country lout standing at his window one day, with /||at the big ane, and ye can hae ony tune ye like, after a wee 
an undecided kind of wanting-to-buy expression on his face, ||while’s practice: beside, you’ll maybe blaw a tune into the The Boston Weekly Magazine 
and inquired whether they had “ony pistols to sell?’ The/||heart o’ some blythe lassie, that’ll bring you the worth o’ a 

. . . ‘ P Is published every Saturday, at No. 37 Cornhill. Terms, $3.00 per 
shopman had studied the counter-logic of endeavoring to|/thousand pistols or German flutes either.” “Man,” said the|| . ium; or $2.50 in advance. Persons remitting $10.00, will receive 
persuade a customer to buy what you may have on sale, | simpleton, “ I’m glad that I’ve met wi’ you the day —just|/qye copies. All letters must be post paid, (unless containing money,) 
rather than what the customer Bey ask for. “Man,” said/jtie’t up;” and paying down the price asked, and bidding |}and directed to the Publishers, 








A GOOD SALESMAN. he, ‘‘ what would be the use o’ a pistol to you :—lame your-|| guid day, with a significant nod of the head, remarked, “ Iv’ll 


